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1. Maccaszgs, iv. 38, 40: 


AND WHEN THEY SAW THER SANCTUARY DESO- 
LATE, AND THE ALTAR PROFANED,----THEY 
BLEW AN ALARM WITH THE TRUMPETS, AND 
CRIED TOWARDS HEAVEN. 


Ir is an unusual sight, that of arms and a mili- 
tary. display in a Christian Church. One might 
be pardoned if he fancied at first something incon~ 
sistent in it, that the pomp of the world should be 
so arrayed in the temple of religion, that martial 
sounds should be joined to the humble voice of 
prayer, that swords. should be seen lying on the 
communion table of ‘‘ the prince of peace.”? The 
contrast might seem over harsh between the pas- 
sions, the guilt and the wretchedness, which are 
associated even with the most splendid pageantry 
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of battle, and the meek principles of our faith, the 
holy feelings that become us here, and the blessed 
prophecy of a time when nation shall no Jonge? 
lift up sword against nation. 'War—the game of 
sovereigns, the curse of the earth, brought forth 
from man’s wildest mood, and baptized in his sor- 
rows and blood,—do not its very implements and 
emblems seem to-offend the spirit of our sacred 
places 2 
My friends, E know of no other land but our 
own, within the borders of the christian world, 
where there might not be reason for thoughts and 
emotions like these. “But with us they would be 
out of place. Our banners and weapons and this 
military festival are coupled with none of the fierce? 
remembrances, or dismal apprehensions, or hum- 
bling convictions, which cleave close to similar ob- 
jects in the old world. ‘They remind us of nothing 
but what we should cherish in holy memory 3 of 
our freedom and security ; not of any hostile pre 
paration, but of our well defended peace. Else- 
where you may see the ordinary services of reli- 
gion attended by a soldiery—mercenaries—men 
sold by their wants to fight abroad or to support 
a throne at home ; but here we see only our fel- 
low-citizens and brethren. Foreign churches re- 
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sound with Te Deums, when some godless battle 
has been won, that sacrificed thousands of our race 
to put the rest further back perhaps in the march 
of liberty and improvement. In our devotions, we 
praise the God of our Fathers, who gave human- 
ity a triumph when he led them to victory, and 
who confirms to us their children the blessings of 
peace. New-England has never stood in arms 
from an unhallowed motive, nor with a servile 
spirit. The commonwealth in which we live can 
never be false to the motto, which it wears on its 
seal, and which this military association bears on 
one of its standards; With the sword we seek 
peace—the peace of freemen. 

I find this connexion, therefore, between the 
military occasion that has called us here to day, 
and the sacred place in which we are assembled. 
Religion and arms are united together in the cause 
of men’s rights. They are old allies in this holy 
service. Saul is among the prophets here. The 
hero and chieftain drinks from the same fountain 
of inspiration with the sons of God. That arms 
have wrought great things for society need not be 
maintained before an audience like this ; not in q 
country that owes to them its greatest political 
privileges ; not in an age of noble struggles, when 
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old Greece is awake to her former glory, and the 
young republics of our own continent are striking 
for their independence; not in a world, whose 
whole history teaches that its proudest improve- 
ments have sprung forth from resistance and con- 
tention. But it may not seem so obvious that re- 
ligion has taken a great part in promoting liberal 
principles and institutions. I will ask your indul- 
ence, therefore, while I endeavour to show that 
such is the fact. We live at a time, when a Fé- 
markable excitement has been given to the love of 
free governments, and to the honest pride with 
which we contemplate our own distinguished Jot. 
Eventful circumstances and eloquent men, both at 
home and abroad, have inspired an unusual zeal of 
attachment to whatever favours the rights and com- 
mon interests of mankind. Let me then describe 
religion as connected with the understanding of 
those rights and the advancement of those interests. 

This may seem, at first thought, a bold preteD= 
sion. It will be remembered how: often the 
religious sentiment has been used to the pul: 
poses of the most hateful oppression ;. to. keep 
the spirit in subjection, and fear; to, load soz 
ciety with burdens, intolerable al and to. throw 
up the worst obstacles, which the human mind 
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has ever had to surmount in its triumphant pro- 
gress. We may be reminded of state pretensions 
and popular errors, of the crafty priest and the the- 
ological tyrant, the stupid cell, the secret tri- 
bunal, the ministry of the rack and the fire ; of 
the stand that has at various times been made 
against liberal pursuits by the bigoted and fanati- 
cal; and of all the infernal enginery, which has 
been employed under holy names to keep down 
the soaring spirit of thought. But we should be 
reminded also, that the strongest principles of hu- 
man nature are those, which are the most eagerly 
grasped at by the designing and the despotic ; and 
that the true character of any principle is to be 
judged of, not from the accidents to which it may 
have been subjected, not from its abuses, but from. 
its Hatural tendency and proper objects. 

Religion will be seen to vindicate for itself the 
praise that I have ascribed to it, if we consider its 
nature first, and afterwards its history. 

It is an ennobling principle. It tells us that 
we are of a divine origin, and lie in the arms of 
a universal providence; that we are connected 
with immortal powers by our dependence, and with. 
an immortal life by our hopes and our destiny. It 
sets at a far higher elevation than could else he 
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thought of the dignity of our race, and the worth. 
of the intelligence that is within us. It inspires 
‘the conviction, that we are made forno mean pur- 
poses ; and: that they should not live as slaves oD 
the earth, who are encouraged to expect some 
thing beyond its highest distinctions. It gives 
‘that moral courage and noble intent, which are the 
way to the inheritance of the best advantazes- 
-How often has'it been seen in advance of ee 
‘ing opinions. and manners, leading them forward ' 
-How often has it furnished the first Occasion fot 
_ bold inquiries to go. forth, and liberal truths 1° 
make themselves felt and recognised! 'The replY 
has been well pressed on those, who have wishe4 
_ that.the African slaves might. be instructed in the 
-Christian faith—you will thus make them impatie®* 
of their subjection ; you will teach them to be fre€? 
you cannot drive and scourge the bodies of a por” 
‘ulation, after you have emancipated their souls * 
keep them, if you would keep them at all, jn tbe 
deepest ignorance,—an ignorance as dark as Got 
~has made their skin, and ag abject as you nav? 
-made their fate. 
Religion is an equalizing principle. It trea. 
‘with utter disregard those differences among me?” 
which are produced by necessity, altered by acct 
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dent, destroyed by time. It tells those in the 
humblest condition, that they are of one blood with 
the proudest ; and that the common Father, who 
has made the light to fall as sweet, and the cours- 
es of nature to roll as gloriously, round one as 
another, has appointed a world, in which the only 
distinction is righteousness. It tells the great, 
and the most fully prospered, and the most bril- 
endowed, that God looks not on the out- 
It binds 
all by the same obligations, and invites all to the 
same blessings- Tt includes all under sin. It of- 
fers the same consolations for troubles, from which 
the most favoured classes are not exempted. It 
points to an impartial Sovereign; before whom the: 
high and low, they who govern and they who serve, 
stand on the common level of humanity. It main- 


liantly 
ward appearance, but searches the heart. 


tains just those truths, which ‘exalt the poor in 
spirit and the depressed in circunistances, and 
pring down the haughty imaginations of those who 
sould lord it over their fellows. It shows so ma- 
ny respects, in which we are alike and dependent, 
as to forbid presumption on one side ; and on the 
other so many circumstances by which we are alike 
distinguished, as to raise the lowest above base 


compliances. It “aie us down together in prayer, 
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and who then will boast of his superiority ? It as- 
signs us our rest together in the dust, and what then 
will become of the superiority ? It ranges us to- 
gether before the judgment seat, and how will the 
oppressor appear there ? 

Religion is a moral principle---essentially and 
vitally so; and in this view, its importance to the 
cause of freedom is incalculable. Thatit has been 
refined away into unprofitable subtilties, that its 
records have been misinterpreted into all abomi- 
nation, and its services fooled into mummery and 
a masque, there is no denying. But it is equally 
undeniable that good sentiments and conduct are 
the very signs of its life. Its great law is duty- 
Its crowning glory is moral excellence. In spite 
of all the corruptions, which ignorance and fraud, 
ambition and frenzy have heaped upon it, it has 
been always accomplishing much in the work of 
It has spread itself 
through the masses of society like a refiner’s fire- 
That it does no more for the community we may 


a spiritual regeneration. 


wonder perhaps, but there is cause of thankful- 
ness that it does so much. It is the most pre- 
cious auxiliary of liberty then ; for without moral 
cultivation what would that be but lawlessness: 


awild state of insecurity and excesses? It i§ 
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righteousness that makes a people fit to be free, 
and noble in its freedom. 

Religion is an independent principle. It ill 
bears dictation and controul. It is jealous of its 
freedom. It dwells in its own world of thought 
and hope and sensibility, and refuses to yield there 
to the hand ofa master. It sets up its altars and 
holy usages 3 and has it not always been one of 
the most perilous attempts of tyranny to violate or 
overthrow them 2 *¢ And when they saw the sanc- 
tuary desolate, and the altar profaned, they blew 
an alarm with the trumpets, and appealed to heav- 
Many of the earliest resistances to oppres- 


en.”” E 
m indignation at an abridged liberty 


sion sprung fro ; A 
The rights of conscience were among the 


o be discerned and acted on. The maintain- 
long preceded the abstract discussions 


here. 
first t 
ing of them 
of political r 


derstanding 
“ot has taken COPY of the martyr. The struggle 
i0 


;ehts, and prepared men for the un- 
co] 
and defence of those also. The pa- 
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for free thought has Jed on the struggle for free 
ynment. There is a force in religious con- 

gove 


n and feeling, that is the most expansive of 

ces. It cannot be restrained by any arbitra- 
“a oe ositions- It owns obedience to nothing but 
ae and the truth, in both a political and. 
makes men free. 
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the truth, 
moral sense, 
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If the nature of true religion shows it to be 
friendly to liberty, its history confirms abundantly 
the same truth. A part of the history is writ- 
ten in the sentiments of our sacred books. These 
are strikingly accordant with the liberal spirit and 
principles, that now promise to prevail in the earth. 
They seem to belong to better institutions than 
those, under which they were uttered. They rep- 


resent men as brethren. ‘They inculcate an im: 


partial philanthrophy. They are often animated 
with the most ardent patriotism. They express 
the most generous indignation against tyranny: 
They breathe a deep interest in the instruction and 
welfare of the most disregarded parts of ‘the com- 
munity. “They are removed as far as possible 
from those slavish doctrines, which there is now 
an attempt of measureless effrontery to enforce iP 
the heart of Europe. It is no part of their thought 
‘that the many are made for the few; but they 
look forward to a time, when every oppressive 
power shall be broken, and every sceptre of ‘un- 
‘righteousness shall drop, and the veil and the re- 
buke shall be lifted off from the nations, and the 
world shall lie in the full beams of intelligence, se- 
curity and peace. It deserves our admiration that 
puch a hook, ‘coming from so many hands, ‘and 82 
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many ages, and So many states of society, should 


so uniformly utter a la 
of social improvement and the champions of man 
have always loved to repeat. 

This admiration, however, will not ie, mixed. 
with any surprise, if we do but pase in review be- 
fore us the leading events related in these vene-, 
rable records, and remember the circumstances, 
ander which the Jewish and Christian systems 
arose. Was it not for liberty, that Abraham left 
the land of his birth, and became a princely. Bog 
derer in a strange one ? That he might worship 
without restraint the God of heaven, and ae 
a pure faith to his posterity ? Moses set up the 


ars of his peculiar institutions on a great pours 
‘ ligion of which 


ad a great deal 


nguage, which the friends 


pill 
jal deliverance 5 and though the re 


he was the legislator and prophet h 
_awvas servile in its observances, it yet never 
aon ai stamp of independence, which was set so 
es fant it at first. The judges of Israel were 
an from astrong excitement seldom un- 
as a with religious enthusiasm, started out’ to be 
aid emers Of their country. The prophets of 
the patriots of the generations in which 
They resisted the encroachments of 
they reproved the presumption of the im. 


the rede 
Judab were 
they lived. 
the priests; 
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perious and the unjust ; they strove to protect their 
land against its enemies. We thus find a deep 
political character, and that of the freest kind, im- 
pressed on the sacred songs, the precepts and the 
oracles of this remarkable people. Their love of 
their law and that of their national independence 
were bound inseparably together. Just as their 
sacred volume was closing, they fell under the do- 
minion of the Syrian kings; and was it not then 
the violence offered to their consciences, and the 
profanation of their holy places, that roused them 
to assert their freedom? They won it by the hands 
of Judas the Maccabee and his gallant brothers ; 
and the strong talisman that floated on the ban- 
ners, and beamed on the shields of those illustri- 
ous restorers of the Jewish Commonwealth, was, 
Who is like thee, Jehovah, among the Gods ? 
Of those of the Maccabees who died in the holy 
cause, their national historian says in the peculiar 
style of his countrymen---“‘ They became as it 
were an atoning offering for the sin of their na- 
tion; and through the blood of those holy men, 
and the propitiation of their death, divine provi- 
dence saved Israel.?’* 
Open now the New Testament. The scene is 


* Josephus de Maccabzis, $. 17, 
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changed, but the same spirit remains. In the 
matchless person, who here occupies the chief 
place, we see not only the divine teacher of truth 
for all the ends of the world,—but a reformer in 
the midst of a corrupt and enslaved generation. 
«« Why did the heathen rage, and the people im- 
agine a vain thing, and the kings of the earth set 
themselves, and the princes take counsel together?” 
He was in continual opposition to the rulers and 
the chief priests ;—to those who governed not ac- 
cording to the old righteousness but according to 
their traditions, and those who carried the law 
sewed on their garments but not worn in their 
hearts. He inveighed fearlessly against the hy- 
pocrites, who sat high in power- He denounced 


be i hes 
the formalists, eht more of their Be 
who thoug: pbath day 


than their integy} e of the 5a 
grity, and mor aes 


than of mercy. His meek spirit rose : 
y x of cruelty and im- 


erous resentment: at the sight 
t 2) etchedness of 


posture, while it melted at the wr aes 
“the least of those his brethren.” 7 i. ie 4 7 
good tidings to the poor. He proclamet i 
to the captives. The purdensome Titua ia? : 
countrymen fell to pieces, like a worn out thing, 
before his word; and before his ey® ca ay ae 
their arrogant temple was a heap- The kingdom 
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of truth, the religion of the heart,—these were 
the objects which he contemplated ; and he would 
year them up in defiance of all the superstition 
and despotism of the world. His inspired mind 
looked far on beyond the limits of every thing 
exclusive ; 

« And it saw till the sorrows of man were by, 

< And all was love and harmony, 


¢t And the stars of heaven fell calmly away, 
7 
«¢ Like the flakes of snow in a winter day. 


Elis apostles caught from him the same high 
feeling. They set themselves against the pre- 
tensions of the Jewish peculiarity. They would 
have nothing to do with its ceremonial yoke of 
bondage. “ Where the spirit of the Lorg is,? 
cried Paul, ‘ there is liberty.”” In the presence 
of kings they stood boldly for the truth. The 
law they proclaimed was the law of freedom. 
The cause they strove for was the cause of man- 
kind. 

Is not even this slight glance at sacred history 
enough to illustrate and establish the position, 
which I set out to maintain? It has been con- 
firmed also by the events that have followed, from 
those days to our own. An enlightened faith has 
always been the guide to an enlightened freedom. 
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In every age, when the truth’s sanctuary has 
been seen desolate, and the soul’s altar profaned, 
there has been an alarm blown with the trumpets, 
and a cry towards heaven. 

We cannot forget what it was that made our 
fathers pilgrims, and sent them to these shores 
of New England; and we cannot help seeing 
how closely that motive and that spirit of hous 
were connected with the noble impatience of eve- 
ry usurpation, that wrought out afterwards our na- 
tional independence through all the fearful odds 
of the sublimest of revolutions. Religion laid 
the foundations of that liberty, which is now the 
theme and wonder of the earth. Let them be 
honoured then together ; and while new churches 
are consecrated to the worship of God, let va std 
up the monuments of national glory and gratitude, 
where the defenders of our political rights were 
We have no memo- 
domain of our re- 
emorable by guilt 
the victims of 


‘slain on their high places.”? 
rable spots over the whole broad 
public, which have been made ™| 
and madness ;—as the places where the 
an unresisted tyranny suffered, or the rights of an 
indignant people were struck dow?- Ours are holy 
ground. They have been consecrated by the deed 
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of the fathers. Let them be hallowed anew by the 
devoted remembrance of the children. One of these 
spots is to be honoured soon by the eloquence of 
one, who has pleaded here the cause of mercy 
and liberty abroad ; and by the eloquent presence 
of another, who is of us though he went not forth 
from us, a noble of the old world and a citizen of 
the new, whose name will last as long on Ameri- 
can remembrance as any granite column will stand 
on American soil. 

With these associations in our minds, and in 
the spirit of our subject today, we cannot help 
sending abroad our good wishes towards other 
nations. We will wish for Greece—triumph ; 
her own institutions of religion instead of the 
Mosque, and her own free government, without 
dictation from ezar or divan. We will wish for 
Spain, that it may be better for her than we fear, 
that she has been willing to commit her dearest 
Privileges to the paternal heart of a master. Bet- 
ter things for her than are suggested by the augury 
of aland, darkened over with monkish inventions, 
and but just now bristling with the bayonets of 

foreigners ! We will wish for France, that the 
Conscience of its sovereign may be in worthier 
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keeping than the hands of his confessor. We 
will wish for Ireland—poor Ireland—religious 
emancipation ;---that she may have surer resources 
than even English charity, promptly and generous- 
ly as it was extended to her in a late season of 
distress ;---that she may experience a less burden- 
some blessing than the English mitre, and a kind- 
er remedy than the English sword. 
Gentlemen of the Ancient and Honourable Ar- 
tillery Company! When your band was first 
formed, it was for protection against savage tribes, 
who have since melted away from the land. When 
the first alarm was blown with your trumpets, it 
was not for a <« Sanctuary desolate”? and an “al- 
tar profaned.”? Wternal nature with all its sweet 
offerings, and its better music than cathedral 
chantings, was the chief sanctuary then; and 
our fathers thought lightly of any altars but those 
of devout and fearless hearts, which no’ human 
force is capable of. profaning. Glorious changes 
have passed over our country since those days, 
but-the principles and the resolution which pro- 


duced them have neither needed nor suffered 
‘change. $ 
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You have been called within the past year, Gen- 
tlemen, to pay the last honours to several, whom 
you were accustomed to greet at this anniversary- 
Of one among them, who was twice your com- 
mander before he was raised to the command in 
chief of all the forces of this state, and who was 
as eminent for his character as for his public ser- 
vices, the occasion invites me, and the deep re- 
spect that attaches itself to his memory impels 
me to say a few words. General Brooxs was 
foremost in that class of high-hearted men, form- 
ed by the trying events that marked the first years 
of the last half century. Of unshrinking cour- 
age and constancy, of unblemished honour, of 

pure and elevated sentiments, he showed that the 
highest Christian qualities were consistent with 
the pursuits and the spirit of a soldier. His 
manners presented a rare union of the dignity, 
that belonged to a gentleman of the old school 
and to his own military rank, with the sweetness 
and unreserve, that gave him a large place in the 
affections of “troops of friends.’ His whole 
character presented a corresponding union of no- 
ble endowments ;---it was inflexibly right, and 


anweariedly kind. Courtesy, prudence, intrepid- 
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ity, and the true religion that speaks by actions, 
these were the jewels in his moral crown ;---the 
only crown that glittered in his eyes, or seemed 
worth the wearing. He wasa patriot, and he had 
no views short of the public interest. He was a 
Christian, and that was his whole sect. Civil and 
religious liberty had in him an ardent admirer, a 
generous advocate, a heroic champion. That ar- 
dour is veiled now in the heavy mists of death ; 
that generosity finds no longer any voice amidst 
its silence ; that heroism has put off the harness 
in its dust. You have nothing left of him but 
his memory. You willrevere that. The very re- 
membrance of good men, carries with it a 
blessing. 
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Col. Joun T. Winruror, Captain. 
Lt. Col. Samuzt Larnyep, Ist Lieut. 
Capt. Beysamin Daruine, 2d do. 
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Capt. Waxter Frost. 
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Lt. Tuomas P. Carver. 
Mr. Carvin WasuHBurn.- 
Capt. Drrastus Cuarr. 


Levi Bartierr, Esq. Treasurer. 
Zacuartan G. Wuitman, Esq. Clerk. 
Davin W. Brapiez, Armourer- 


